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A*BSTRAC': 

A word of caution is needel about the tendency of 
language teachers t.o seize on simplistic and unproven solutions to 
complex problems. For example, the concept of individualization, when 
it is limited to having students work in isolation to fulfill 
mechanically-prescribed^ objectives, should be questioned. The 
so-called "systems' approach" ^ foreign language learning simply 
attempts to do- more efficiently the same depersonalizing things that 
caused the educational, .problems. If th ) learning experience is to 
have any permanent value for the ^student, he must perceive what he is 
learning as intimately involved with his own self -fulfillment . 
Student interest and motivation are the keys to success. Foreign 
language teachers have in the past made the mistake of introducing 
too much content at too fast a rate. Textbooks should be used as 
basio resources rather thai, as basic curricula, and undue emphasis 
must not be placed on the quantity of matefial a teacher covers. 
S-^udents must be given a chance to do something with the language 
they' are learning, to use it instead of simply memorizing it. 
Teachers must choose course contenf on the basis of the following 
three questions: (1) Is it a genuine sample of cultural and 
linguistic material? (2) Does it fit the student's level of maturity 
and intellectual development? (3) Hill /the student find it 
interesting and worthwhile? (PP) ' , . 
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The following an abcidscfl version... o£ an address delivered on . eoocAtioN^wsmohof micv. :| 
April 27 , 1974 at the UFLA Spring Conference. '. . \ V . * ; ; 



I was asHed to relate. 'ray remnrlts to your couference theme, '•'Secrets of^ ' ; * _ 

• 8«ftcef9."".' I- lil^e ■ that • themu wi'i:h ItS' emphasis .on the positive. I" also Ilk© -' ,* 
fchp empha^ifi' on student niotivatlon.and student particlpatibil \4hia\\ reflected- . ; 

.. in th-©- afternoon clinics. I believe 4- n t'hc practl ^e- of^ using successful- , ^ ' • • • 
, • pmgE&m as pedaRogfcal inodols; 1 also believe tlif.t wo need to do raore_ with ; • . 

mofei^inc atudents and InMolvin?. tbem Wre .actively in the Instrijct'ional psoft-fSi.. 
' ' JTn fact, this is one of the thriad,s iyhich will yun through ray presentaeicjn .todiy^ 
' AttOthef theme of .today remark's is, a word.o£ cautiolv regarding eh e tendency . - . ^. 
' .oi padple- in our profesaioii to seiRe upon sir..plist:iq., .unprovei) and heavily ; , 

• baltohooed •solutiohs to comple3<.:^profelcms '(sucli as teaching a seco)id langua.gr •. : ; 
; _ to American -deenagers, and ycl'ung axl^tlts. ). ■• . ' _ ■• • • • • . . .''.^ 
, '■ ' ■ ■ s' _ , * ,■ v' ■ ." " . . . ■.■ ' ' ' 
"'*'\ U outL«fet/ lot US take a brief look at |j fet-t of the major bandwag'^if ; 
'•• l^hich arc outside of tlie foreigp' language 'fl^-W, but which ar.e affecting; us|,- - .^^^ 

On§ of the first which comes to mind is. IndividuaUz'-atiGn. The problem is feha^ ; • 
. • thef® are at least a- doxen different, versions of what that fcetm peans;, "piHij - v 
- 'it Is hecesaary'to define • one's terms., To marty people it means self-pac^ltfj " • 
■ jfttting'each student complete the same' body of -subj act matter 'at hi^ own rae©.. 
1 seaMi has show chat there arejnany_J.iiniiBM-c^^ this approach.. One of. 'tlm ; 
best 'summaries of^thc'^probl^iirii^rtl^^ was donB^^%mm-'lB,yfot ot B»Y.d..i:n fM :^ 
. feb-rairr^^-stie^oi the Speaker. liis conejlusions, 'r^f>ect vhat seems to ba happ#fila| 
)'wlt'h studebts of high school'^and college age around tl.fe country. • • ^ •, . 

' ' In th>g regard I would -like to question seriously the. concept of individual*- • 
i^ation/^TicH is liwitQd to haviap. students workins in Isolation to .fulfill .. 
'm.©chanibally-prescribGd ohjectlven,,. but only at dif fefct. rate^ of speed. ^ This 
approach., no matter what you do, tends to reduce or eliminate social InteraQtion.^ 
among students, And stuuents ar^^. nhor^ all , f^ocial' cfvatures. • 1 would also Ilk© 
to gd 'on record as opposing the <.urricular deli very Rys'-!i;ii v^hich certain 
advocates of "•accoutStabillty" ca.11 t.he "systems- Ippro.acft I'm not agadnst the, 
SYstems approach per -st^. It*s juSt chat its 4^T^.,iieatio!:i to the instr.uctional- 
program is potent dally d.pstructlve 10. r.anuffle' crfucation. Among other -fchinas, the 
systems approach involves, on asscsBmt?ni of alle^td stndeni: needs, the writing of , ' 
behavLoral objecLlveii in relation to those riocdK, lihe . preparbtion of tests to- \. 
measure whether or not the objcctlvef^- have been met, and, of course an instructional 
system for gcttinfi .the ntudcnts *:o produce those behaviors which have been ( , 
■specdfiod In advance. J.n fucL, pr^rMonally appcllt:d*t>y' the implication thut-t-xn 
their spare tin.e-'-teachcrs are siifpohod to produce an fnd-lviduallzqd, personal'^ 
Iscd, cost accountable, relevant .-.nd carccr-ovientid program which is to hB 
finaliified, writiten down 4»^nd described in turmrf of 3,624 behavioral objocti^s 
by next Tuesday. And ihc Irar^^dy Is tjjat, even if you ^could dd all that, it 
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wouldn't soJLvc n tli'liij;. For tho answer to out*' problems is not to confiront \ 
studcMits wJ.Lli.a more sapliist icntud kapwlcdKCi-cUHpcrittlnft systom; our problcn.) . / 
if? to Ret RtiJdentvS to ^-olnlo emotionally and with intellectual integrity to- ' 
that ^art of' the. human c.ulturAl licritapo which we^call -the . foreign lni-\suap.e , 
field. And the trouble with adminiatratlvely-ori^-^ntcd .pUnmicksi like tho '\ . 
systems approach Ir that they are simply frying to do more efficiently those 
depersonalizing thinr.s whlcli caused the problem in the first place. And the ■ 
ifccoi-d shows, -Ivit behaviornlly-oricMtod* systems .tcclmiques have not had 
spectacular success in foruian' languap.e edycation. It should also be- noted 
that the accountability-oriented programs in other subje;it areas have failed. 
to produce better educational results,^- (And here I'm referring to the* >■ . .. 
performance contracting approach in' which private learning .corporations were -V. 
paid in accordance to How well students did on'objeqtlve. te»tsO In my. opinion 
the reason' why ' systems people do not get the p/omised results is that tliey 
have fiiiled to grasp the' principle, which' field psychologistp refer to as 
"lif^ space,'* According to this concept, whatever 'is in a person's lUn space_ . 
in a i;iven moment is Impqrtant to him; everything else is irrelevant. Or^ ias 
"the psychologiHt Jerome Bruner has ex])rt'.Hsed it<^^u must get the perceptual . 
field organized around your own\person as center b(?.fore you impose" other Icsa 
.eao-centric a^es upon it. "2' To-iUpply this to (f.he. pre&eht ydiscussion of 
peVwonalized foreign, .langu?ige prferams it . me^ns simply that, if the learning 
experience Is to have any permanent value to "ahb student, he must perceive it as • 
producing some impoLtant inward 'ihange ip. hyi or. her^as a person. Those whp • 
idoncify with this so-.called "huiiknistic approach" ;to" education refer^to this 
• phenomenon by such terms as "the i\eed'"lor sclf-act.u'^i^a'iion'," or the need for . • 
any. 'fcxperlence to become "a meaning'tul entity in oner's ].'ife space.'-' At a less 
■sophisticated level, there are thoie who talk about efducation^. in. tftrnir of 
itelevnnce" or "doing your own thing;" But wliatever Che jargort, the int«?iiition • 
is the same. The^student leariis a particular thing b.ecause he personally . 
perceives it to be intimately connected with hiy personal self ~f ulfil.lmbnt in the , 
presenti or -near future. All other learning is, at- best, irrelevant to him 
according to this humanistic view. •' , ^ 

However, 1 think the point should also be made that terms like "relevance 
' "self-ad'tualization" and "doing your owi, thing" are rather • dangerous half-truths 
unless they are put in a suitable context. And whore education is concerned, ..■ . 
that cpntext is the curriculum. One docs* not self-actualize in a vacuum; one 
does/ot run pround ccattering relevance upbn the W9rld if. his only equipment . 
-con^sts.of fut-level feelings cotnbii^cd with ignorai^ce and youth.ful selX-righteous 
neis. All of this is not now, of course. ' In fact, way back in 1762 Rousseau 
ffl^e ah eloquent ca^;e again.st doctrinaire . teaching methods .and in^favor of the 
Student learning according to hi.s. own natui.-al bei^t. Roussg^u might have be n 
/speaking directly to those contemporary federal education officials wlio wo-..der 
/ wliy all the. billions of dollars' spent to improve reading programs in. American 
schools have brought little in the way of perceptible results. Over 200 years 
ago Rousseau said, - ^ ^ 

' ... 
"Reading by some strange perversity has become a torm6nt for childhood. 
Why should this be? Because l% children have'heon compelled to Jeanv 
it againsit their will and made to put it to purposcy whioh mean nothing 
for them. Great r.t re s.s was laid on fin,ding, better methods of teaching 
children to read. Reading cases and cards have been Invented and the child s 
room hd.'y been turned infn a printer's shop. Fancy all this elaborate 
contrivan'cci A surer way that nobody thinks of , is to c^'oate the desire 
to read. •C;iv<i the child ^^Lhi's desire and have done with gadgets and- any 
method will be good.""^ * ^ . ^ ■ 
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With a few chnnr.cR in woVciing, HouHseuu. cou-U) also li.-wo boon talkin}?;' to the •' 
contemporary, resecu'chpvs in forei|\u ian^iunpo .e(.lucat.lou who can Tiuci no ', 
pbrceptlblG improvoW'UL in student achlevo.incMYC despite a.ll.tlio uiillioMS of' 
dollars spent on electronic )^ad>.'.(.'Lry anchupon crash in}5p],-vt.cc programs based 
upon w^iat waK supposed .to have beun a inethodd.1 op.lcal breakthirouRh'., ' Why didn^t • 
all. this effort' durinp, tlie last deca-dc make' some mcaiiurable difference? 
i suspect- that least part of the answer lies in Rous.<ieau ' s. idea. that, if 

give the student the desire, any method v;t;ii work, in .other words, student 
interest is the key. Without it, methods and V,ndR0ts are irrelevant ,. including 
dho, lunsuage lab (which somebody has recou.tly refefrod to as. education ' s Edsel) . 
.To'apply . contemporary J arp,on to the instance cited above,. Rousseau's method for ' 
teaching reading was to 'get the student to sec reading as a melns of self- 
actualizsat-ion. And unlike generations of RouKKeatiian romantics (who mis-applied, 
h-is theories) ,. Rousseau, saw "w.Qll-regulated 1 iberty"' as a necess'ary part of 
•instruction. And the regulation in education comes from the standards iitberBnt' 
in the mateiuals tp be learned. T.hat is, the . integrity . orT any discipline is 
built in.. It is, therefoi^e, beside the ooint, for example, for a student to 
declaife that the subjunctive 'is bad for his mental healtlij The sulDjunctivc' is • 
simply there as a documtiiited fact, relating to the speech patterns of the. targei| 
culture. It is riot a product, of authoritarian adult beh'aviar. Educational 
theorists from Rousseau to John t)ewey and beyond have generally noted this 
Velatlonship between pupil.' and subject matter. Where tl'ie pUpil is concl^rned 
'the role of the teacher is not to merely satisfy individual wants or nee^ds. ' - 
In fact, to attempt to base- a curriculum entirely on the 'confused and transitory 
gropings of youth is for the adult .world .to declare intellectual bankruptc^y. 
Even Jonathon K020I, an outspoken critic of public schools and an advocate'\of 
f.r&e schools, has noted the e.endoncy of the contemporary free school movement to 
do precisely that. In a. recent article he condemned both pennissive and aut1\oritar 
±&i\ extremes of teacher; behavior. As he put it, . . • \ 

' . * . . ' ■ ' . •• . \ 

'•in an effort to avoid tha standard .brand of classroom tyranny ' that is \ 
^ Identified so oftcHi VAth the domineoring figure in .t'hp- • public (school)\ 
System, innovative free school (weathers often m^ike the gr^ve mistake of 
reducing themselves to ethical and pedagogical neuters/ It is ^ust not 
^ ^true that* the best teacher is* the one who moste successfully protends ^ 
that he knows nothing/'. ^ * / . 

< ' ■ * . ^ ■ 

So the teal danger of intGrest-centered prggrams Is that they tend to . ^ 
sacrifice tho integrity of the discipline* Student^^gratification tends to 
become an end in itself . wirhouti regard for what is le-arned* ,For^some reason 
that has been the fate-of major educational reforms throughout history* Devey 
, saw it happening, in the progressive education movement as easly as 1902/ 
and he warned' that such uxccascs in the "new** ■ progressive education would only, 
lead to the re-implementation of an extreme form of the old authoritarianism 
(which, historically > is precisely what happened) • As he expressed it a half 
century 'ago > . ^ 



*'The student is expected to develop this or/that fyct out of his o\vn 
mind; he is told to tliink things out ^ . or v/ork things out for himself • * * 
Vet notlHng can he developed from nothing, nothing but the crude can # 
be developed out of the crude* It is certainly as futile to expect 
a child to evolve a tinivcrsc out of his ownNiune .mind as it is for a 
philosopher to attcMopt that task/ , • . 
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Wow, in considc-ring the extremes „ot bncT pacla}>.o}>,y it fccllnR" tluTl!' we in 

for-clgn lanr,uar.es^hayc tvndad to move in tlip cUroction of im rodu.cj.nr, too imich 
content, at too fust n rale. In fact', one of the major obstacles to the V, . . 
implementation of inl ert>si-.con^i(M..L'cl lorclgn iannua.pQ. proj?rams is the obsi.-Ksion 
which v/o ^eem to have in this country to covering all the payys in any. given, • 
toxtbOdk between September and June,, "l mention •"this, country" because during . . , 
nty visits to schools in Germany,.! was surpl■i^iod to note thab,. even with a . .• 
longer school year, there was much ICss content in their foreign language texts. 
They were using thin little volumes - to cover alT entire school year,. The emphasis 
was., on d6lng fowor things and d'oing them well. Now, I doubt that we will see. 
sUprter American textbooks in the nuar future. I know people who .have tried^ to ^ 
write- them. The publishers simply wouldir^t go along, on the grounds,, of market:*- 
abl/llty. Therefore, one of the necessary co-learning tasks for stvidents and teacl • 
will involve learning how to use existing, textboqks as basic rescurces rath^r^ , 
than as basic curricula. That is, instead of trying to get students to^meraorliso 
by rote an entTre corpus of dialog and pattern drill material, just as it is 
presented in the text,'4tilie role af t1>e teacher is to help students learn hox^r• to- . ' 

^■'create their own memory mediators using that corpus of .textbook material ^-or • " 
refereq,ce. There is some reserrch to support . this approach. In a carefully • 
controlled study one investigator fownd that students who created their, o^m memory, 
mediators were able to recall up -to. 95% of new learn.ing . material . mthiff the . 
same time perio'd, students who were givei^ the same materilal- in precooked form * 
retained less than 50%, at best. Unfortunately * this latter approach, involving . _ 
the rote learning of specific utterances* is v;hat I find all too many language . 
teachers. attempting to do under the name of audio-ltngualism. Ironically ,. even 
when v/e succeed in implanting specific utterances in the student's mind, we jftay 
have done him- more harm- than good insofar' as genuine commtini cation is concen\ed. 

' ' •• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ * 

As to the u»e of. a- basic text series, I agree for tile most, part with the> 
Committee of Canadian' Language Teachers who. stated, .• • .• ' 

"The textbook is. still needed to int,roduce students in an orderly. ' . 
progression to the struc:tural concepts' of the language. It should serve 
as a- ready reference,, but it must be expanded and 'reinforced by a rich • . 
variety of supplementary . materials through the inventions of the . ' • 

• ifAginative teacher. XI is particularly important to provide supplementary 
material for active communication. That 'is, mnteijal which will- relate 
directly to one's, immediate ienvironment so that the student can express 
himself in terms of his multi-faceted surroundings.". 

There is, by the. way,, some pre|ity devastating ev.idence to indicate^ that we have . • 
been neglecting this area of Active personal communication. A. few* years ago a 
researcher in Iowa did an analysis of 54 different tapes of- third-year , ^ 

language instrubtion submitted voluntarily by tea^-hers-in three midwestern states. 
.His findings suggest that less than two hours out of an entire, school year • ' 
arc devoted to having individual students express any of their own idea-& -by meaits 
of the foreign language. Almost all of the classroom interaction involved 
teacher talk or else it was a sort of ventriloquist-and-dummy gelationshlp with . 
students responding only to stimuli originated by the teachoV. And 1 think-that, 
in part, this is a direct result of the tcachc;r, with the best of intentions, 
trying to cover an impossible amount of mnterial. In this regard^ ve also 
have the problem of some college people who mnkej believe that they are covering 
twice as much material in a year as the high sc'liool :teacher makes believe. he or 
she is covering in the- same time span. Imagine this approach being applied to 
English literature where we would oncJ up saying, for example, that if it requires 
two hours of a high scliool audience to vluwfi presentation of Shake sjief(rc% 
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H ilet, then by aJmple logic,, we ouy.ht to rccjuira the. actors to deliver their 
li '^QS in twice that speed when thpy are playing far a collep;e audience. 
Arid imafiinc dravdini^ out the \*to be or not to be'^ soliloquy at one-fourtii the^ 
^rato when** confronting a junior high school audiencel,, tew, the morai of all 
this nonsense is, that we soinehov; have to break out of this cycle of events 

which cause's u^ to plAQji. undae emphasis upon th e q uantit;^; of mat erial which a 

teacher covers. (And ag^tvialiy, if:Va're re.ally honest about it, it'"s only^'tlic'^' 
te'achpr who covers the material.) trij^tead, we have to, emphasize , the g ualj^ty of 
the exj^erience .which the student! undergoes within the language program. 'Failure 
tQ/'do', so in this day and age can be cajtastrophic. There are several hi?ih schools 
ixi my state, with enrollments as high,/as 500, which have totally dropped tiieir 
^remaining one foreign language for next year. That^'s the knid of cutback that's ; 
taking place in many schools. * This case is somex^;hat typj.cal. . . The teacher 
had ''standards''— xvfhat he didn't \iave was students* And the school board would 
V0 longer .allocate funds for a program A>fith an enrollment of 12 pupils — less 
than" 3% of the' student body. ' , : 

So let^s face it. The rat race, of :the college-ariented . clirriculutn is viewed 
a$ "Irrelevant by an increasi.ng number of young people. Let's also face the 
fact t..at, at the high school level, wc in foreign languages are increasingly 
ib competition vuth^a lot of interesting electives and hobbytype courses in. 
othefc subject areas. Fdt example, creative-writing and f ilrrmiaking in English^' 
simulation and game theory in the social studies, i\n,d many other coujfrses whl^h I 
'don*,t have time to discuss her^. .However, I'm not suggesting that ire try to 
compete by converting the lan^aage classroom into a teeriage day-carercenter. ' 
On the contrary, I feeX strongly that in building interest-centered programs, 
great care must be! taken to maintain standards. So what arc standards? 

Some people seetn^ to think .they've taken care of the standards question, by : 
pkiying,.cute little word games with a few hundr|^* behavioral objcetives, to .the 
efject that '^given certain conditions the. students woJl do thus and. so at the 
80%' level." Well, that approach bothers me. And one thing I don't like about 
It Is the arbitrary percentage figure. And I alsft don't like the treatment 
of l<^aruing as a series of discrete, Measurable output behaviors.. • It happens 
' that I* do a lot of air Vt ravel. And^ on a recent flight., .-it occurred to mfe^ what 
if the pilot had been tVejined on a behavioral objective which read: "Given 
Boeir^g 727, the pilot will take off aild land the aircraft successfully eight 
out Qf ten times* . *" * 

The point Is, I don't want either pilots o£ language students v;ho have 
been trained to think, that they have succeeded when they, have achievad a 
. minimum level of performance which i§ checked* off. as a finished product at 
some discrete-^point in time* As ^in ecfuca.tor^ what I am looking fear is*st?udents 
in an;^ field who care enough about what they are doing to aim at disciplining 
themselves toward Qp tiimurH^ sustained performance. . 

•ThuSj the basic function of interest in foreign language education to' 
induce students Uo care about o ptimum standards of performance, and to \<fotk 
toward that complex synthesis of skills, emotions, and areas of knowledge which 
\ is characteristic of any.* worthwhile learning* In this process, interest and 
'standards are inseparable* . . • • 
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I Lhlnk ihlM in. n crucial poivit. So, lot iiie draw from another field of 
study- to furLhor- clarify .what l""iiu.'an, , ., T know n guitar toncher who has 
awaiting listiof slud'onLs, some of > whom want to nlay'classical.imisic, others . 
icolk tnuslc^ Gthi-rs cnuntry-wostorn , etc. Whateyef thcstudpnt is interested 
in doing becomes the starting point. However*- altliouf'.h the, content is » ' ^ • 

'". . .oriented to outcomes which fhe'studonlH perceive .to be relciv ant— this teacher 
also has very rigid suindards. For . example, students, must drill on the corfect, 

~' " .'qse'of.'the right and left hand., and they must get it. right. They must learn 
. to read music» insofar as, that roa'ding pertains to what they're trying to^tlo. ^ ^ 
However, there i"s always a dirpct perceptible H.nc betweoP what the student drills 
.. upon, and where all tliat prhctice 'ieads . That is, there, is an emotional pay-off. ' 
Hours- and hours pf tedious struggle with, frets .and string^ produce an^outcome 

^ which has • erspnal neani^ng to. the student. ,We must ci."eate' ccmpatable. situations * 
in .the, foreign Ic^nguage classroom. Furthermore, satisfyingoutcomescannot.be ' 
po.^tponed untiL' advanced levels of instructio^. V?ith today's students— -the 

• so-called, "now generation" — it is obvious t,hat tlie . curriculum must consist of 
jiRtlch more t^an one series of dialogs and pattern drills to be follov;ed by another 
serifcB of dialogs and pattern drills, all labeled. with exciting titles like • 
Frenchvl, German -11, Spanish III, and Russian iV. Instead, there must be a 
visible personal outcome for each practice session. Unfortunately, many . foreign 

r . - language clasferooms resemble that old sadistic joke where' the child saySy 

"Mommy, when, do we get to Europe?"' And the mother answers by saying, "''Shut up ' 
and keep sv^iiwriing. "' In many so-called ijudio-lingual clhssrooms stud6nts are 
saying, in ef&e:ct, "When dt).^r get to do something with the language?" And too ■ 
oft6n the andwer they get is, "Shut ."^up and keep memorizing!" . . 

' . ■ • ^ 

Instead of this we' ve got to give them a chance to do something with the 
foreign language. However, the problem _is that--jn contrasf to learning vOcal 
• or instrumental music — audio language production requires a .vehicle beyond 
^ - itself. . . A person singing and playing a guitar* cah, enjoy the experience • 

almost ^ywhcre, alone Or- in gro'ui-)S. However, afteV tlie -novelty has worn off,, . 

■ 'there is ;iot^much satisfaction merely in hearing one's own voice even in a .: 
, se'cond language. (Hence, file ultimate i<liocy of total individiiali?ation • 

neither human beings nor languages have hny real .ineaning,'butside of a social 
context.) ■ 6(3, what is required is the creation 6f sltuatioPs in which it tiiakes . 
^ sense for /student to use the foreign language in a non-threatening social • 
sttuat'ion.3 Ultimately, this' must, refer to something which the student is 
interested in. For without positive feelings toward la. guage study., whatever 
.skills the student acquires are quite transitory. .Worse yet, the results ca'ri 

■ actually be/ negative. .'Within the professj/jn we have a classic example of negative 
results. 1 an>- referring here to' the relatively largfe number of school ' . . 
administrators who are actively hostile to languages largely because' they had . 
been compelled to pass the doctoral reading exam. In many cases the main learning 
outcome was a deepseated distaste for anything that had to do with foreign • 
languages in an.y form. And this is merely one dramatic example of the simple 
fact that our salvation- as- a profession does not lie in standards and requirements 
which are ImpostJd on us' from above. On the contrary, it lies in the standards 

• which the student' chooses to internaliJie because he feels deeply that the 

language course contains eom^thlng which is worth his time and effort. Foreign^ 
language requirements can get stUdenta into the program physically . But in this 
day ^nfl age, the problem is to keep them there mentally and enotionally (as well 
as physically). Thus, at the begi>nning instructional levels we must hot look to 

' the university graduate school or any other olympian source for guidance regaVding 
course content. Instead, we must seek out instructional content which answers 
the following questions affirmatively: 



, "Is it a genuine samplo of cultural or linguistic matprial?" 

•^ocs. it fit the student's level. of maturity "aiid intellectual development?" 

And, "Is it appealing to. the student?" ' 
ThJL is, does he perceive it to be interesting and worthv/hilc?. , . ; 



Xhero has. been a tendency to define standards — almost from thq, bej^lnning-.- 
JL.U terns of literary or pliilological material. However j from the standpoint of 
general edncat low—which is the basic function of the elementary and secondary 
school— this pro-occupation with belletristic content is suicidal" ii> today's 
world. Or .to put it positively, the. language of e.ach of the various target 
cultures represents a wide, spectrum. of potentially stimulating content. . 
Litertturo provides a small, (albeit brilliant*) , ray of light in the cultural 
sprectruni of .any given nation. .However, the appreciation of v/orks of literatuice ^ 
•in the foreign language is a culminat Ing .experience , one which is be.st realized . ; 
in -the context- .^f a broad cultural awareness by a student who has achieved 
e considerable degree of sophistication in th? use of the regular, everyday 
language: To" introduce foreign language literature to students who are 
culturally and ;Linguistically naive is to invite them .to regard foreign ^.anguage . , 
study as- cfcnfusing, elitist and basically irrelevant. After all, the most basic 
..aspect of humanistic situdies, however you define hvimanism, must be a feeling of 
♦satisfaction in what an^ is- doa,ng. This applies not only tp the scholar ^who Is 
engrossed in his research, but also to students at the earliest levels Oii instruction. 
.^Most of all, it applies to literary pursuits. As Robert Stbckwell so^ aptly , ^ 
expressed it ovier ten years ago, • . 

•iJI&Arely for literature" to convey any pther value whatever,' it must first • 
' give. pleasure. An4 to enjoy it one has to handle, the language with a 
■ tneasure of- ease. For the benefit of literary, studies the student must • _^ 
■ hme the -ability to handle Vhe orditiary non-Hterary language comfortably. 

* . * ■ ' , ■ • . 

If thi§ reasoning is correct, then the intertat'-centored approach would 'be of \ 
benefit to that small nutrber of stuc'ents who/nil some day pursue literary , 
studies in hjgher education". However, for tJ^^e secondary school teacher, ar^ 
interest-c'entercd. curriculum could well mcah the difference between having and 
not having a language program by the end 0/ this decade;. For if present trends, 
toward electives and -away from requirements continue, the college prep rationale 
for high s'chool study of-. languages will lose what little .force it may still retain.^ 
In any case, in mv opinion, it has always been a highly questionable procedure ^ 
to"' suggest that high school language study exisl;s primarily a.? an bi^t ranee ticket 
to or an exit ticket from /high or education. The unavoidable counter implication 
is that it has 'no inherei/t value of its own.« 

' I'm also convinced 'that the most romanticized extrinsic Awards , which 
we have -been inclined to give, carry very little weight with today's students 
U8 a p rimary motivator. It will be increasingly futile to claim, for example, 
that students need German .'for science, French for tourism, Spanish for commerce 
or Russian for national defense. Marin Alter has commented- on this- in her 
■ booklet entitled AjMcdcrn Case for Cormnh . (whicii would apply to other languages 
equally, I think). She says, 



BEST copy /iVAiUBif 

''Ijp^^^cr valid lIk'ko rc:isons arc'» (.)ffi»rin!; ihcnn todny Tor public 
'consuuipl ffen i s li ke urj:ii!;» r.i.cli tood n iiKiU whu in dyluj^ of Lhirst*. 
IrifiUoad of praLslnj.', v i rl ih::s t lint soc/n o.f lilllo ivlovauco, • , . lot 
us find out v.'lial needs our ciioniii Ikuk* . . and jvltcli^ojirl^s^l-l ^tt ^ 
tluiL ^dirccLiivn. Solf-undorsLandin,' , Fpr c>ta.iLiJ.l-t-r'rs' 'ivW Loday, 
. . hui it was -13 yoars aucu'*^^ ^ . . 

And -sho concludo.s hor Mcui cM-a-.-errsc^^ ncrvan v/itli Llier^e wordr;: 



"Replace lhjj-:'old imar/j uf ^an ausLoi c and di rf lcul I: subject reserved 
for thi>^Lure, not i vnliud , ^ intcll lj;on I: studcnU who knows what he wantfj • . 
and-'\;7licre he. is Roinj; . . (Replace it) v:|th a more f-rlvilou's, but 
^^^nmch more attracDive Ima^o of a / f uuV subj ect foi overyuody, taken / * * ' . 
■"'^ ' at ieaiit partly for enjoyment. A 5iub )cct,' furthcirnjore , wliich has not : 
fossilized in splendid isulption from the cnanp.ing world/ . • a • ' ' 
subject' which dues not, limit its reJ evancc^ I o ivast c\ilturc or current 
pra^»,natism, hut wants to he and Is r^^levaat to life. A young subject, . ' 
. dynamic subject, a modern ,subj ect . "•'•^ . . - ^ . " ' 

* ■ 

tlow, obviously, tliere is nu-sliripJe formula Tor implement iuR tiiis sort of . " 
thing. In- fact, J *m convinced that It is lnipos::Vhle lo transplant any given' 
set of conditions aild iustrucl iohal it dm iques in ^'o(o from one school district 
to >inother (or from one collc^l^o to anotlier, for that iTiat ter) ; Despite-all* 
our efforts to standardize mt'thuds, \;e still eiid up with a parlicular teacher, 
who 'hac. a particiiJar personal i ty and prof es'sIonaJ backi-^j'o'undi teaching in *a ' ' 
gartJ culqr coi^mn lty on a ■p<i^rlicular day to a pnrticuj r.r group ^of .y©ung . people - 
v/ho are in a pari Icular mood (soi^tlmcs homicidal) . It is, there foi^e, sheer - 
folly to attempt to pt^ovidc a Loacherj in >idvaucc^with a' set oi specific . . 
behaviors which can be convenientl^y lu{;ned in*' to f it the dcJmands of . a3yl> possib1j.e 
future situations. Only the peojMe who are closest to the .situation have a chan^o. 
of copinf.; with it. And, bascially, that means the teacher axl tho students . v . 
So^ instead of^a prQseribcjcl TnoLhodol(n\y , whaL is needed is a m]?riad pf approaches; 
we all thrive on variety and non-predir.tahillty * Thtis, part of |,he new teacher 
role for th.. seventies is to exj^eriment with many techni'jues and. to obtain 
feedback from studentr to find uut what v^orks and what doe.s not. In sgmc cases, 
a student project or field trip may ^et jvood resylts. . . , •!£ overdone,' howe^^^r, 
such activities can become wasteful and demot i vatin^^, . Mmilarly, independent 
study may prove satisfying to Jj/nne^ students for jiorie aspects of language . • . ; 

acquisition* However, If Indlv rdualix.alion fallii into a standardi .ed pattern 
with students v;orklnp. In isolation on pre--stated obj(»ctives, thefi the results 
•will ultimately Ije quite deadly.** , ' 




^For a 'more compr(»hensive treat-cMit of tliis topic 1 rt^^fer the reader tothe 
nine.- chapters of L.lie 1 973 Centrl .^^(ates Report entitled, St udent Motiv atio n 
and the Korelyn han:*uat;e^ Teacilier , ed^, Frank (;riitn(»r , "puljllshed by Matioftal 
Textbook Company^ Sl'.okie, ]M7-i* ' . . 
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